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ABSTRACT Analyzing memoirs from the Arab diaspora and Mashriq, colonial archives, 
interviews, League of Nations reports, and mandate legal literature, this article tracks the 
circulation and regulation of mobile women engaging in performance and sex work in French 
Mandate Syria and Lebanon (1921-46). The French metropolitan system of regulated pros- 
titution was imported yet transformed in the mandate region as women performers were 
sorted into legitimate, if morally suspect, foreign artistes and autochthonous performers 
defined as prostitutes by decrees and codes. Regional and transnational mobility and the 
institutionalization of borders by colonial administrations destabilized their own distinctions 
between foreign and autochthonous, however. Women used these contradictions, overlapping 
legal frameworks, and artistry to continue to work and limit the extraction of their resources 
by a variety of institutional actors who nevertheless expected sexual and entertainment services 
to be afforded to foreign and local men. 
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his article examines the mobility and regulation of women who engaged in per- 

formance and sex work in Syria and Lebanon during the French Mandate 
between 1921 and 1946. French officials used the category of artiste (foreign woman 
performer) to regulate foreign women performers. In contrast, they defined and 
regulated autochthonous women performers as prostitutes. The colonial logic of 
the mandate thus produced new ways of categorizing women and their work in the 
Mashriq, where not all body-centered exchanges by performers had previously been 
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considered commercial sex work (Nieuwkerk 1995, 25; Taraud 2001, 35-36). As a 
colonial category, artiste enforced inequality between women performing the same 
work. All women defined as prostitutes were forced to deal with pimps, madams, 
and municipal authorities who mined their earnings and required police autho- 
rization to exit brothels and the trade. Artistes, in contrast, were free to move in 
pursuit of engagements and often used paying lovers as shields, accessing support as 
a “beloved” rather than a wife or worker. Women had to be sufficiently “foreign” to 
profit from artiste status and retain control of what they earned and their reputa- 
tions, although even artistes were usually assumed to be involved in nonmarital 
sexual liaisons. Their core attribute as “charming” (charmante) still evokes for 
Lebanese the Arabic word for “whore” (sharmuta). 

The definition of local women performers as prostitutes extended and ampli- 
fied the “French system” of regulated prostitution imported into Syria and Lebanon. 
Prostitution was not criminalized, since French legislators considered it a topic 
unworthy of the law. Nevertheless, registered prostitutes were viewed as corporeal 
loci of moral and medical infection who instrumentalized their bodies and refused 
to efface their sexuality in public space. They were regulated at municipal levels 
and subjected to arbitrary policing, fines, incarceration, and medical surveillance 
(Corbin 1990; Harsin 1985). While the French system in the metropole assumed 
that subaltern women’s extramarital sexuality was clandestine prostitution and cast 
suspicion on the morality of single women who worked (Harsin 1985; Miller 2000; 
Scott 1988), it did not regulate all women performers as if they were prostitutes. 

In Mandate Syria and Lebanon, the conjunction of local and metropolitan 
understandings of foreignness afforded women opportunities to subvert prostitu- 
tion regulations. For one thing, the Ottoman history of capitulations with European 
powers offered legal privileges and exceptions to subjects defined as foreign, 
including locals considered under European protection. As colonizers, French 
rulers associated moral probity with themselves and other Europeans, naturalizing 
distinctions between Europeans and colonial subjects. Arab and European women 
performers who could claim foreignness and therefore artiste status in the French 
Mandate escaped being prostitutionalized and thus retained control of material 
and moral resources denied to women defined as prostitutes. Artiste was strategi- 
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cally deployed by women to rupture the binary oppositions of the imported French 
oooovsece system of regulated prostitution, which distinguished between the fille souwmise 
(registered prostitute) and clandestine (prostitute working clandestinely) and 

288 between respectable and unrespectable women. 

While male performers were also subject to visas and border control measures, 
the sexual vigilance of the colonial state applied exclusively to women, because 
in the French administrative imagination, prostitutes were female by definition. 
Though twentieth-century travel literature to the Mashriq and North Africa is lit- 
tered with portraits of young male streetwalkers offering sexual services to tourists, 
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in the French archive male sex workers, queer desires, and homoerotic exchanges 
are effaced, and spaces locally associated with them, such as hammams (Semerdjian 
2008), remained unregulated during the mandate. Instead, French regulation and 
medical and police surveillance focused on the universe of ciswomen registered 
prostitutes, who were required to submit to biweekly genital examinations. 

The historiography of prostitution has relied on the rich archives of institu- 
tions charged with its criminalization and surveillance. As a result, studies privi- 
lege police and medical discourse, sometimes replicating their focus on bodily and 
moral contagion (Corbin 1990; Kozma 2007; Walkowitz 1980). Ethnographers 
have studied the professionalization of prostitutes as laborers or entrepreneurs 
(Dahinden 2006; Nieuwkerk 1995; Taraud 2003; White 1990). Nevertheless, 
the selling of sexual services is often universalized and conflated with the mod- 
ern Eurocentric category of prostitute, understood as a devalued female engaged 
exclusively in sexual commerce in stigmatized urban contexts, a “figure of ill 
repute” who is documented with critical fascination (e.g., Bernheimer 1997). The 
nineteenth-century specter of a girl reduced to selling her “only possession” to male 
clients who are morally unscathed by the exchange obscures the historicity of body- 
centered exchanges, the production of valued and abject women, and the conti- 
nuities between sexual commerce and other forms of corporeal labor and exchange, 
including marriage (Clement 2006; Rosen 1982; Rubin 2011a; Scott 1988). 

This article is based on memoirs from the Arab diaspora and the Mashriq, 
French colonial archives, interviews, League of Nations records, and mandate legal 
literature. It is difficult to distinguish women performers from prostitutes in the 
French colonial archive because women categorized as either traveled across space 
and jurisdiction, were subject to administrative scrutiny, faced similar regulations, 
and were considered morally suspect. Such women were persistently conflated 
in official discourse. Tracking the lifeworlds of women classified as prostitutes in 
state and imperial archives requires reading disparate and fragmentary sources in 
light of each other and with and against their grains. Similarly, I read administrative 
accounts and memoirs with and against feminist geographies of sexual life and 
labor. Subaltern women’s voices are notoriously rare in state and imperial archives, 
and when present they are flattened by official archiving practices. 

In the sections that follow, I discuss the layered jurisdictions and legal frame- 
works through which colonial authorities attempted to sort and control performing 
women; examine how performance changed during the French Mandate period, 
contextualizing reactions to women performers within the broader regender- 
ing of public spaces and women’s attempts to escape being constituted as prosti- 
tutes; show how regional and transnational mobility destabilized the colonial dis- 
tinction between morally trustworthy foreign artistes and local performers defined 
as prostitutes, which opened up a range of opportunities for women; and analyze 
changes in regulation near the end of the French Mandate and debates regarding 
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the labor status of artistes, showing how women instrumentalized gaps and con- 
tradictions across jurisdictions to their own advantage until the end of colonial rule." 


Competing Jurisdictions, Laws, and Sovereignties 
The colonial splintering of Bilad al-Sham into Syria, Lebanon, and Palestine was 
institutionalized through the British and French Mandates. As new state borders 
were instituted, the persisting heritage of Ottoman capitulation agreements and 
transnational formations spanning Arab diasporas and British-ruled Egypt came 
to have purchase in local definitions of the national and the foreigner. Moreover, it 
was often difficult to determine lines of authority in a setting where sovereignty 
shifted between differently situated men, conflicts between multiple sovereigns at 
different scales were endemic and persistent, and imperial French Mandate codi- 
fication was grafted onto Ottoman laws that remained in effect. Given competition 
for control between Lebanese, French, and later British bureaucrats, policemen, 
and military men, the status of women performers and sex workers in Mandate 
Syria and Lebanon was often contingent between 1921 and 1946. Women who 
engaged in performance and sex work were regulated by decrees (arrétés) that 
defined and modified administrative codes (réglements) and were discretionally 
enforced by police, military, and administrative actors. With regulations on per- 
formance constantly changing and differently categorized performers sharing 
workspaces, jurisdictional and legal gaps and contradictions were common. 
Tanzimat centralization and secularization in the mid-nineteenth century 
transformed Ottoman law into a modern civil code (the Medjelle) that rearticulated 
the empire’s official Hanafi sharia tradition in dialogue with the French Napoleonic 
Code (Takla 2001). By the late nineteenth century Ottoman law was divided into 
three categories: canonical Islamic law based on the Quran, the swnna, and the 
jurisprudence practices of consultation and analogy; customary and civil law reg- 
ulating commercial and criminal affairs on the basis of the sovereign’s authority as 
expressed in decrees, largely based on French legal principles insofar as they did not 
directly contradict Islamic precepts; and Capitular law, which in principle applied 
only to foreign communities resident in the empire, but in practice frequently 
worked as a haven for Europeans, European protégés and other Ottoman sub- 
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jects fleeing Ottoman jurisdiction (in Takla 2001, 16-17; Bernard Botiveau, pers. 

Soo 000000 comm., May 2016). The Ottoman Sublime Porte noted abuses of Capitular law in 
the development of extralegal exceptions in 1869, declaring that foreigners and 

290 natives had both the right to be protected by Ottoman law and the obligation to 
comply with it (in Takla 2001, 8-9). Foreign diplomatic missions, however, clung to 

their legal immunities and especially to their ability to determine what of Ottoman 

legislation would be applicable to them. Since it was financially dependent on 

European residents of the Empire, the Porte chose discretion over enforcing its 
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threats until the Ottoman government unilaterally abolished all capitulation 
agreements in November 1914 when it declared war on the Allies. 

On landing in Beirut in 1918, the French encountered a hostile Arab municipal 
council that had constituted an autonomous government recognizing the authority 
of Prince Faysal in Damascus. After defeating Faysal, the French high commissioner 
made Beirut the political center of the French Mandate. A governor was appointed 
for the State of Greater Lebanon. He was in charge of gendarmerie and police, public 
works and instruction, waqf property, agriculture, public hygiene, commerce, and 
industry. He was assisted by a consultative administrative commission whose 
seventeen members were designated by the high commissioner and an elected 
representative council with seats assigned based on confessional representation 
at municipal levels. Though many Syrians and Lebanese were recruited into the 
mandate administration, ultimate authority was held by the French high commis- 
sioner. Even nominally autonomous bodies had French overseers or “delegates,” and 
decrees from the high commissioner had the force of law. 

In her study of the Beirut Municipality between 1918 and 1953, Carla Eddé 
(2001) found that it remained in charge of municipal administrative functions, 
though the rules of local representation and the council’s margin of autonomy 
were curtailed. The council served as a space for notables to voice their opinions, 
with executive functions under the tutelage of French authorities. Between 1920 
and 1924 the municipal administration was rebuilt on the model of Alexandria’s 
municipality, ostensibly to reinforce the city’s cosmopolitanism. A Lebanese admin- 
istrator (muhafiz) was appointed to execute municipal council decisions and in 1924 
became president of the council. He remained subject to a double tutelage: from 
the Lebanese minister of the interior and the conseiller of the municipality, a French 
official attached to the high commissioner’s delegation to the Lebanese state. 
Men appointed by the French as city administrators came from long Ottoman 
administrative careers and maintained continuity in municipal government (Eddé 
2001, 79-82). 

When the French and British mandates were officially conferred by the Lea- 
gue of Nations in 1920, Ottoman codes remained in effect until the promulgation 
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of new legislation that replaced them. Foreigners ostensibly no longer benefited 
from privileges instituted by the capitulations and Muslim law as construed by 
Ottoman reformers continued to guide basic principles of rule. Though capitula- ooovrvscce 
tions were multilaterally revoked at the signing of the Treaty of Lausanne in July 

1923, they were scheduled to come back into effect as soon as the mandate juridical 291 

status expired. Lebanese lawyer Choukri Cardahi (1934, 36, 75), the first president 

of the Court of Cassation of Lebanon, complained as late as 1934 that in spite of 

their formal suppression, the capitulations survived in attenuated form in numer- 

ous juridical institutions of the mandate, most notably in exceptions accorded 

foreign enterprises by the High Commissioner Decree of 1926, which contravened 
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existing law. Thus the logic of capitulations remained available to people defined 
as “foreign” when they made claims for rights or resources. 

From the inception of the mandate, the French were concerned with regu- 
lating prostitution and procuring brothels for their military and administrative 
personnel (Pastor de Maria Campos 2015). Lengthy administrative codes sorted 
performers into locals versus foreigners. All performers defined as local — whether 
they danced on the streets or in weddings and popular religious festivals — were 
constituted as prostitutes. Foreigners and some Arab women performing in venues 
that catered to foreigners and local moderns, such as theaters or new businesses 
that served food, drink, and performance (cafés chantants), were placed in a dif- 
ferent legal category. Between November 1920 and May 1943 fourteen decrees 
issued by French high commissioners curtailed the circulation of artistes in French 
Mandate territories. 

When French government of the mandate territories shifted to Vichy rule 
between July 1940 and June 1941, Henri Dentz, who served as Vichy’s high com- 
missioner from December 6, 1940, to June 14, 1941, ended the authorization of 
visas to foreign performers, banned dancing in public spaces, and limited all per- 
formance to autochthonous women classified as prostitutes. Free French forces 
seized power in June 1941, and the French Mandate over Syria and Lebanon for- 
mally ended in 1946, spurring new shifts in the administration of foreign and local 
performers. Between 1941 and 1944 Free French military authorities, installed by 
a British campaign against the Vichy in French Mandate territories, established 
surveillance of foreign artistes to monitor them as potential spies. 

During this period of new transitions, sovereigns once again disputed defi- 
nitions of performers and prostitutes and competed to control them. These actors 
often misunderstood or misinterpreted existing layers of regulation or selectively 
enforced them to extend their own jurisdiction. Dentz’s 1941 decrees continued to be 
enforced by Lebanese police during the British occupation as different levels of 
administration competed for control, as demonstrated in the following example. In 
June 1942 British military forces in the Bekaa Valley noted that artistes performing 
in the vicinity of stationed troops ran into trouble because local authorities refused 
authorization for Lebanese and Syrian performers to exercise their trade. Under 
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pressure from the major of the New Zealand Division of the Allied Forces, the 
ooooveece commander of the Regional Gendarmerie of Baalbeck, Captain Chakib Khoury, 
consulted about the matter with the squadron chief of the Bekaa Company. The chief 

292 replied: 


The Restaurant-Casino “Picadelli” at Baalbeck has currently in its employment four 
women dancers of whom one is foreign, authorized by General Intelligence [Sureté 
Générale], and three unauthorized who are Lebanese. On our request, the permit 


holders [tenanciers] of this casino were invited to get themselves an authorization 
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from the local administrative authority, which they filed. The provincial governor 
[caimacam] of Baalbeck transferred their request to us. We sent their request back 
with a negative answer, in application of Decree No. 144 of 11.6.40 and clause No. 65 
of 24.3.41, emanating from the high commissioner, which ban dancing in public 


establishments.” 


The matter then moved to Commander Nofal of the Lebanese Gendarmerie Regi- 
ment. He consulted with Boutillon, head of the Criminal and Administrative Sec- 
tion of Free France in the Levant, who passed the question on to Captain Buis, 
director of army intelligence for Lebanon. Boutillon concurred with the British 
major on the necessity of military pleasure quarters in wartime, which he noted 
existed in Beirut and every other city, and Buis agreed. Captain Buis requested 
intervention from the general commander of the army, who consulted with the head 
of the Military Cabinet in Beirut. The military head replied: “We must act at once to 
revise the cited decrees. [At the same time] severe control must be exercised over 
the pleasure establishments and the women must submit to the following obliga- 
tions: 1. To be a a carte 2. Undergoing a medical visit regularly.” In response to this 
conjunction of authoritative opinion, a new decree was produced within a month: 
All women performers were required to register with the police and pass medical 
venereal exams, just like sex workers. Only Boutillon recognized the blunder in the 
men’s correspondence. To be a fille en carte was to be registered with the police as 
a working prostitute, which was required of sex workers by the French system 
imported into Mandate Syria and Lebanon (Pastor de Maria Campos 2015). In spite 
of being considered suspect on a number of counts, women performers were also 
expected to be a da carte, on the menu or available to entertain men. 


“In the Veil of Art”: Blurring Performance and Sexual Commerce 

The landscape of performance and prostitution changed in the decades leading up 
to and during the French Mandate period as legal and administrative codes shifted 
and genres of public entertainment multiplied. Brothel owners displayed women, 
stage ladies were assumed to be sexually available to the highest bidder, and bar- 
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maids doubled as sex workers. These genres flourished in garrison and industrial 
ports around the Mediterranean, such as Istanbul, Tripoli, Beirut, Haifa, Alexan- 
dria, Cairo, Algiers, Oran, Tangiers, Rabat, Casablanca, and Marseille. Whole new oooesoeds 
neighborhoods emerged that became thickets of nightly entertainment offering 

theaters, brothels, restaurants, dance halls, hotels, coffeehouses and cafés chan- 293 

tants, such as the Esbekiyya neighborhood of Cairo and Zeitune in Beirut (Bernstein 

2012, 83; Hanssen 2005, 199; Mohamed 2005, 13; Nieuwkerk 1995, 38). Bodily 

spectacle and sexual commerce overlapped in such spaces of entertainment and 

leisure. 
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Throughout the Arab world, performers had been to some degree categorized 
by the gender composition of their listening and watching audience. In the Mashriq, 
cafés had historically been spaces of male sociability that were sometimes indis- 
tinguishable from taverns, which were considered more dubious in reputation. Both 
were associated with storytellers, lewd Karagoz puppet shows, music, and perfor- 
mance, occasionally including singing girls (gaynat) (Hattox 1998, 108; Zaidan in 
Thomas 1978, 142-43). Singers or instrumental performers for female audiences 
Calimat) remained visually shrouded by latticework or curtains when their voices 
were audible to men. In contrast, dancers (ghawazi) who performed for mixed- 
gender or male audiences were often associated with sexual availability (Taraud 
2003, 36-40). Both kinds of performers were tethered to the history and collective 
imaginary of slavery. The ‘alima, which connotes a teacher or expert, evokes the 
figure of the learned female slave who might be skilled in mathematics, storytelling, 
or astrology (Pastor de Maria Campos 2009). During the French Mandate these 
categories fused as performance and prostitution were increasingly professional- 
ized and regulated in new public spaces that collapsed sexualized, status, and gen- 
der boundaries. Cafés chantants employed women performers as attractions and 
catered to audiences of men and women without regard to confessional differences 
(Fargeallah 1989, 58-59). Mandate restaurants and bars employing women to 
serve alcohol afforded additional opportunities to blend categories. Colonel Coue- 
toux, commander of the Syrian Police, denounced Bar Express at Place Merjé in 
Damascus, for example, because it was licensed to serve beer only but employed 
women as inciters (entraineuses) who tempted men to drink and served clients hard 
liquor in teacups.* 

In 1926 Isaac Dabbah visited his native Aleppo from Mexico City, where he 
had settled as a young merchant and had done well enough to return to the Mashriq 
as a tourist. His memoir, which provides a rare account of performance in the early 
mandate period, describes popular quarters where coffeehouses constituted entic- 
ing centers of masculine sociability: 


The center of gatherings and leisure for men were the cafés, where, after having them- 


selves served a cup of coffee for a coin called an abutnash, equivalent to two cents gold, 
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they gave themselves up to endless taule [board game] matches without having to 

Sooo consume anything else if they didn’t wish to do so. At night, there were cafés where for 
ten cents gold one could have a cup and listen to some Arab singer accompanied by a 

294 nobe, an orchestra. .. . I often went to one of these coffeehouses, “Shabandar,” where for 

forty or fifty cents gold it was possible to drink a little bottle of arak, a liquor similar to 

anise, served with toasted almonds, pistachios, olives, etc., and to listen to a famous 

Jewish singer, Feruz, accompanied by an orchestra of oud [string instrument], dirbake 

[percussion instrument], arra, violin, and tambourine, and in the intervals between 


two of her songs there were three women dancers who executed a few dances. I would 
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stay at Shabandar for about three hours every time, but all this ended after an 
uncomfortable incident. The last night I was there, as I was most enchanted by the 
music and the singing, I felt a little animal crawling over my knees. I swatted at it, 
surprised, and a Muslim man who was next to me told me to go home and change my 
pants, since I had just killed a scorpion. ... I returned to the hotel immediately, changed 
my underwear and my pants, and never again set foot in Shabandar, which with its 


vegetation and dirt floor could deliver such unpleasant surprises. (Dabbah 1982, 41) 


Regional debates on the women’s awakening (al-nahda al-nisawiyya) offered a 
crucial backdrop to performers’ struggles. For many religious and conservative 
commentators, usually male, women’s unchecked mobility and their social move- 
ment activities merged. The Beth Din civil tribunal enforcing religious observance 
and regulating disputes among Jews in Aleppo in the 1920s sanctioned women 
who frequented places reserved for men, such as cafés, with the exception of the 
cafés chantants, where women were allowed as long as they sat separately from 
men (Dabbah 1982, 54). Maronite religious leaders similarly spoke out against the 
immorality of unsupervised mixing of men and women in public spaces (Khater 
1996; Trabulsi 1996), yet Patriarch Arida owned a building in Beirut’s reserved 
quarter, where his tenants were filles de joie, prostitutes (Fargeallah 1989, 139). 
Some Muslim religious associations and neighborhood sheikhs argued that women’s 
access to public spaces of spectacle and events like the Feminine Arab Congress 
of 1944 threatened moral codes, corrupted society, and encouraged debauchery 
among Muslim Arab women.” 

The first administrator of Beirut, Hussein al-Ahdab, was from the Beiruti 
branch of a Tripoli Sunni family that had long served in Ottoman public office. He 
adamantly opposed police authorization of café concert artistes, the sale of alcohol, 
and allowing prostitutes to renounce their status without stringent conditions.° He 
obtained the agreement of French superiors in the case of Marie Kassab, who was 
repeatedly described as Syrian in the records. In May 1921 “the prostitute Kassab” of 
brothel (maison de tolérance) no. 3 declared to the commissaire central that she 
wished to be removed from the police register in order to live conjugally with her 
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lover, Michel Zahlawi. She was warned that if she did not move out of the reserved 
quarter, she would still have to pass the medical visit required of prostitutes. She and 
Zahlawi acquiesced, since she planned to move into Mme. Fanny's boardinghouse oooosoooe 
(pension de famille). Though not in the reserved quarter, the boardinghouse was 

thirty-seven meters from a brothel. Mme. Fanny was fifty years old and Spanish. She 295 

had owned three brothels over the previous twelve years, first in Zeitune, then in the 

reserved quarter, and later close to the port. She had thereby acquired a dubious 

reputation, and her pension was said to be a clandestine house of prostitution. Marie 

was warned that if she moved there, she would still be considered a registered 

prostitute. According to the authorities, other residents of her boardinghouse were 
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former prostitutes who had exited police registers under the excuse that they had 
only one lover. Between twenty-three and thirty-one years old, the women residents 
were all artistes. Police records specified their birthplace, their performance loca- 
tion, the length of their stay at Fanny’s, and sometimes the name of their lover. 
Boarders included the Frenchwomen Simone Darigo, Gaby Sonia, and Madelaine 
Danssy; the Italian Linda Gilio; the Syrian Marie Kassab; the Greek woman Mary 
Gamy; and the Romanian Berta Goldainsberg. 

The commissaire central agreed with al-Ahdab that women engaging in 
extramarital sex were prostitutes who, once registered, should have no possibility 
of choosing arrangements that cast them in a more favorable light. He declared to 
al-Ahdab: 


Upon my conscience, I consider these women prostitutes. In a special genre, if you will, 
but nonetheless [women] who make commerce of their charms. They can’t expect to be 
married, since most of their lovers are family men. Besides, one doesn’t need to know 
the duplicity of prostitutes to believe for a minute in their fidelity. Undoubtedly, if 
they found a casual lover offering a sufficient sum, they would traffic in their charms 
without shame or hesitation... . The rest of “Fanny’s” clientele is made up of French 
prostitutes and other European women who seek to hide their immoral doings behind 


the veil of art.” 


On June 11, 1921, police officer Ruschdi reported that Marie Kassab had shown up 
for two medical visits and then vanished. When her lover declared to Ruschdi that 
he no longer wished to force her to conform to the commissaire central’ request to 
pass a medical genital examination, the officer inquired as to “the measures to be 
adopted to force the said prostitute to submit to existing regulations.” As a Syrian, 
Marie was deemed not foreign enough to circumvent registration. 

Two years later, in early September 1923, the archives offer another illustra- 
tion of active maneuvering around categories and boundaries through a series of 
complaints filed with the governor-general against Mme. Janette Brun, a French- 
woman who was planning to move her guesthouse for artistes to Rue Said Akl, 
close to the Tabaris restaurant and the Catholic congregation of the Soeurs Repar- 
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atrices. Police Superintendent Sivadon reported that for years Mme. Brun had been 

oooovsece running a boardinghouse where foreign artistes, often Capitulaires, lodged and 
received lovers in their rooms. The police officer was aware of Ottoman regulations 

296 regarding brothels and alcohol vendors dated August 15, 1823, but found that Mme. 

Brun’s establishment fit neither genre. A. Chehaibar, the government attorney 

consulted by the French conseiller about the situation, recommended the following: 


In principle, Ottoman regulations relative to registered brothels do not differ from the 
regulations applied in Europe. For being artistes, Mme. Janette Brun’s boarders are no 


less filles de debauche [girls of debauchery], since they receive casual lovers in their 
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rooms. As residents subject to capitulation powers, these artistes as well as the estab- 
lishments hosting them should not be exempt from the surveillance of the police 
charged with maintaining good morals and public hygiene. If Mme. Janette Brun 
argues that her establishment is nothing but a boardinghouse, a hotel, or a restaurant, 
Ottoman regulations like French regulations (ordinance of July 1, 1905) prohibit 
landlords from habitually receiving debauched women. In consequence, Mme. Janette 
Brun’s argument changes nothing of the establishment’s immoral character. If Art. 5 of 
the Instruction of 3 Zi El Hedjja 1331 [Ottoman] allows for public establishments 
constituted in registered brothels, Mme. Janette Brun’s establishment uncontestably 
fits that category. The cited article is applicable, since it affects not only registered 
brothels but spaces of habitual immoral rendezvous. The same article specifies that 
these kinds of establishments be placed in fixed spaces. If other artiste boardinghouses 
exist in other spaces of the city, outside the reserved quarter, and if these boarding- 
houses are of an immoral character, they should also be removed from amid good 
families, schools and religious institutions (see Art. 2 of the Imperial Irade [decree] ad 
hoc). It is true that Art. 2 of the Imperial Irade of August 15, 1323, regulates alcohol 
vending establishments — all the more reason for it to be applied to tolerance estab- 
lishments, especially since these establishments are outlets that furnish all kinds of 


beverages to the artistes and their lovers.® 


Chehaibar found that complaints against Mme. Brun and her boardinghouse were 
justified, inasmuch as her planned move contravened Ottoman law, which was under- 
stood to be consonant with the French system. French and former Ottoman admin- 
istrators concurred in constituting women’s extramarital sexuality as prostitution 
and in attempting to keep women in administrative categories that sorted them 
according to their corporeal work and foreign or local status. They also agreed that 
such women should inhabit segregated urban spaces associated with vice in order to 
facilitate medical and police control, restrictions on mobility, and extraction of their 
earnings. Women, in turn, mobilized lovers, living quarters, artistry, and capitula- 
tion exceptionalism to exit or circumnavigate police registers. 


Performers and Sex Workers on the Move 
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Local and foreign performers and sex workers were similar in being peripatetic. 

Like other migrants of the period, they responded to growing demand for their work oooosooee 
in industrializing and modernizing ports, the increasing availability and afford- 

ability of transportation, and the boundary changes produced by colonialism. 297 
Diversity and novelty were part of the aesthetics of both brothel prostitution and 

performance, making circulation of troupes and artistes integral to the new per- 

formance forms. Brothel owners had to keep up a steady flow of fresh attractions, 

which stimulated the mobility of sex workers. Theater managers similarly faced the 

challenge of sustaining a supply of quality entertainment that would keep audiences 
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coming back for more (Lopez Garcia 2014). Women traveled as part of this service 
economy, either as acclaimed stage divas or as stowaways who coordinated their 
movements with sailors and coal-stocking bandits.° 

The Mediterranean was part of a global web of organized mobility that scan- 
dalized “white slavery” abolitionists. This movement became the focus of interna- 
tional organizing and campaigns anchored in the newly established League of 
Nations in the first quarter of the twentieth century (Chaumont 2009). “Trafficking” 
and “white slavery” discourses used emotional language to cast women as vulner- 
able victims and articulated women’s decency as contingent on being asexual and 
domestic, garnering public support for abolitionist campaigns. As Gayle Rubin 
(2011b, 70) notes, in the Anglophone world “white slave traffic” became “a composite 
category in which prostitution, coercion, and movement across borders [by women ] 
were melded together and treated as intrinsically related phenomena.” Women’s 
participation in service networks that sometimes involved sex work was inconceiv- 
able except as servitude akin to enslavement. As in London and New York (Gilfoyle 
1992, 308; Walkowitz 1980), French colonialists and Beirutis preferred to think of 
women engaging in the disgraceful trades of performance and sex work as foreign 
(Pastor de Maria Campos 2015), which destabilized the distinction between morally 
sound artistes (by definition, foreign) and local prostitutes who danced for a living. 

The question of who was local and who could claim to be foreign was com- 
plicated by regional and global histories of mobility. “Locals” were already consti- 
tuted by migrations that included people leaving to work or study in other parts 
of the world. On the other hand, people considered local under Ottoman admin- 
istration were slowly consolidated into the category of the foreign as the man- 
date states institutionalized national difference. This was the case for the Egyptian 
troupes that regularly performed in Aleppo, Damascus, and Beirut. Such per- 
formers had to cross new borders that made them foreign, which facilitated the 
ability of some Arab women to claim artiste status. Most star performers active in 
Egypt during the twentieth century were regional migrants or women born to mixed 
marriages (Mohamed 2005). Two of the early stars were Syrian: Little Egypt, who 
attracted more visitors at the Chicago World Fair of 1893 than the seventy-ton 
telescope, and Badia Masabni, owner of the most famous Esbekiyya sala between 
1934 and 1949 (Buonaventura 1989, 97, 149). Born in 1898 in the Bekaa to a Greek 
ooovvoece Orthodox Beiruti father and a Syrian mother, Badia Masabni traveled in 1900 with 
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her family to South America, where they lived for seven years before returning to 

298 Syria, leaving behind a married sister in Buenos Aires. Badia was an accomplished 
songbird and dancer who spoke Greek (the language of the church), Turkish (as an 
Ottoman subject), Spanish, French, and English (acquired from British soldiers and 
officers attending her performances in Cairo). She was renowned for her impeccable 
diction and prodigious memory.'° 
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The young Badia was introduced to dance and theater in her Argentinian 
boarding schools, where she was selected for the parts of Shakespeare’s Juliet and 
later a young nun in school plays. She arrived in Egypt with her mother for the first 
time in 1912: 


In those days I wasn’t yet working in the arts. One day I happened to go to the Esbekiyya 
Garden to skate. ... A person called Fuad Selim spoke to me in Arabic, and I talked to 
him in my broken Arabic. He said to me, “Aren’t you the daughter of an Arab?” And 
I answered, “I am the daughter of an Arab, but I don’t know Arabic well.’ So he asked 
me, “Where have you been?” I told him “I was in South America.” He asked me, “So 
what language do you speak?” And I told him “Spanish.”. .. Then he asked me, “Do you 
like working in plays?” And I told him, “Yes, I like play acting a lot.” He said, “There's a 
group that belongs to George Abaid, do you want me to introduce you to him?” I told 
him, “I don’t know how to read in Arabic,” and he said, “I’ll teach you.”" 


Thus Badia began her career in drama and vaudeville, coached by Fuad Selim, 
George Abaid, and Elias Feyed at the Arabic Playhouse in Esbekiyya. Wishing to 
work and running into her mother’s opposition, Badia tricked her into boarding a 
homebound train while she stayed on in Cairo. Badia Masabni returned to South 
America for a yearlong honeymoon and performance tour with her new husband 
Naguib Rihani in 1921, where they performed with great success in Rio, Sao Paulo, 
Buenos Aires, and Montevideo (Lilly Balloffet, pers. comm., April 2014). 

Whether women engaged in prostitution were defined as foreign or local 
depended on the context and who was defining them. Unlike performers, the man- 
date administration did not differentiate women registered as prostitutes into 
foreign and local categories subject to distinct regulations. Nevertheless, they were 
described as local or foreign by customers. About a third of the women working 
as licensed prostitutes in Alexandria between 1920 and 1924 were foreign, mostly 
French, Italian, and Greek.’ The proportion of foreign prostitutes in Beirut was 
comparable. But the local prostitutes were understood by clients to be Syrian, 
Palestinian, and Lebanese, and the foreigners were French, Greek, Turkish, and, 
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increasingly, Eastern European (Pastor de Maria Campos forthcoming). Given the 
heritage of capitular law, being considered foreign offered administrative advan- 
tages to any suspect business. Police attempts to bring foreign madames to court or ooovrvscce 
to close down their brothels were often ineffective in Beirut and the Wish al-Birka 
area of Cairo, which was known for its foreign prostitutes and pimps (Biancani 2016; 299 
Nieuwkerk 1995, 45; Pastor de Maria Campos 2015). 

Brothel prostitution in Beirut was documented by Paul M. Kinsie of the 
American Social Hygiene Association in New York. He traveled to the city under- 
cover in 1925 as part of a worldwide survey of human traffic and prostitution and 
visited seventeen of its forty-six licensed brothels.’’ Pretending to find a spot for an 
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underage girl to work, he inquired at eight brothels owned by Frenchmen. Kinsie 
reports conversations with nine French pimps living in Beirut, part of a network of 
pimps and sailors that transported women from Marseille to Alexandria, Cairo, Port 
Said, Haifa, and Beirut. Guillaume Reville, a contact in Port Said, provided Kinsie 
with details on French pimp colleagues in Beirut, among them Joseph Fournier: 
“5 feet and 10 inches tall; 150 pounds; 38 years old; black hair combed back; dark 
eyes; small head; olive skin; uneven yellow teeth; small scar in left corner of mouth; 
stoop shouldered; wears a black suit with thin white stripes; straw hat; patent 
leather shoes. Always at #22 Rue el Mutanerie.”"* Fournier had come to the city after 
World War I eight years earlier expecting good business. He assured Kinsie that 
while there was not much money to be made, Beirut was even better than Paris for a 
pimp. Cops never bothered him, he was widely known, and he was easily able to 
travel to and from Marseille: 


I said, “Are many fresh kids [young girls] coming in here that way?” He replied, “You 
can’t find any young ones here at all. It’s no place for them! You can’t get a young French 
girl with any make-up [style] to take an Arab [john]. It’s all waste here for that kind. 
A nice young kid can make money, real money, not what . . . they have here.” I said, 
“There seems to be a lot of French boys and girls here.” He said, “That’s it! There are too 
many!” I said, “If things are so bad, why do they keep coming then?” He answered, “It’s 
just the other way around! Anybody who has any money leaves. I'll tell you what we get 
here: A bunch of gals who can’t get visas for Egypt. They come here.” I said, “Why don’t 
they smuggle in [to Egypt]?” He replied, “They have passports all right and when they 
can’t get into Egypt, they don’t try the other way, but come here. The Greeks and Turks 
also come in. This is heaven for them! Besides all the foreigners, there’s so many Syrians 
[sex workers ] that they spoil the business. The sailors that come in fool around with our 


[French] girls and then go to bed with a Syrian.” 


Egypt was the preferred destination because more money could be made there. It 
was also where sex workers could “get the tourists.” 

The best of the French brothels in Beirut, Maison Dorée, was run by Madame 
Victoria. Kinsie described her as “5'4" tall; 160lbs; 40 years old; bleached blonde; 
blue eyes; full bloated face; gold teeth, upper front.” Brothels like the Dorée were 
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ooovvsece expensive, charging clients five lira for a woman’s sexual company: 


300 These resorts are situated on streets adjacent to Rue el Mutanerie, which branch out in 
all directions. None of the streets or alleyways have name plates; in fact, the entire 
locality in which the houses of prostitution are situated is averitable maze. In the houses 
visited I found inmates who appeared to be more than twenty-five years of age; and 
among the foreigners the French are the most numerous. There are also a number of 
Greeks, Turks, Italians, Russians and Roumanians, but all are old-time, well-seasoned 


prostitutes.’ 
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By 1932 Beirut housed seventy-six brothels, twice as many as Algiers, which 
had double the population (Taraud 2003, 138; Znaien 2012, 3). While European 
women working as prostitutes kept moving farther east as they aged, foreign 
madames and pimps could make relatively stable careers in the Mandate Mashriq. 
Madame Victoria of Maison Dorée shows up again in the archive in December 1941, 
recruiting Lebanese women for a civil brothel she was running in Damascus as the 
distinction between civil and French military brothels became increasingly signif- 
icant in wartime.’® By 1945 she had returned to Beirut to run a boardinghouse with 
Emile Khoury.’ Such mobility by women involved in performance and prostitution 
complicated efforts to regulate and categorize them. 


Protecting French Prestige, Labor, and Sovereignty in the Waning Empire 

Since French women made up the majority of foreign prostitutes in Beirut, artistes, 
who were assumed to also traffic in their charms, were understood as a category of 
workers liable to compromise France’s national prestige in the Levant. Their pres- 
ence was subject to such stringent control that in August 1931 the delegate general of 
the high commissioner, Jean Helleu, had to explain official policy to the secretary- 
general of the Union Artistique de France: 


By letter of this past June 2, you inquired of me if access to territories under French 
Mandate was forbidden to French artistes, as the refusal of visas on the passports of 
these artists by the General Intelligence Bureau [Sureté Générale] of Beirut made you 
suppose. I have the honor of letting you know that Syria and Lebanon are not closed 
to artistes of French nationality, who, on the contrary, come here every year in great 
numbers, whether in theatrical tours or to music halls. 

It has seemed necessary, however, in order to avoid compromising our national 
prestige, to proceed in this matter with discrimination. Without going so far as to fol- 
low the example of British authorities, who as a general measure forbid entry of 
their residents who exercise the profession of music-hall artists to the territories under 
their control, the High Commissariat services only authorize access to states under 
mandate to stars [vedettes] whose quality as artists has been fully established [my 


emphasis ].”° 


While they came under intensified scrutiny during World War II, artistes had 
already been the object of three decrees by 1934, when High Commissioner Damien 
de Martel modified the earlier regulation as follows: “Article 4: The number of 
women artistes (encompassing stars and attractions) is fixed at 10 per establish- 
ment in compliance with the conditions foreseen by Article IT. It may be raised to 15 
with special permission from the director of the Sureté Générale.” In 1935 Delegate 
General Ernest Lagarde attempted to strengthen control of foreign artistes by 
subjecting them to special permits issued by the highest authorities, demanding 
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guarantees of their status as professionals, limiting their numbers in particular 
establishments, and banning indecent dances and exhibitions.”’ In October 1938 
Decree 129, issued by Martel, warned that artistes trying to acquire residency per- 
mits in mandate territories in order to evade penalization would continue to be 
subject to police measures based on the code that concerned foreign artists.”” 

As workers, foreign entertainers were additionally subject to restrictive leg- 
islation, such as the law of August 10, 1932, passed to protect French workers in 
France from foreign competition during the Great Depression. Meant to reinforce 
protection of the national workforce, it stated: “All foreigners wishing to enter 
France to be employed there as workers must hold a special ministerial authoriza- 
tion extended after consultation with public allocation services.” This protectionist 
argument was raised to the mandate authorities by the Syndicate of Lebanese 
Musicians, who complained to the delegate general in May 1944 that foreign 
musicians hurt their trade. As a result of this complaint, non-Syrian and non- 
Lebanese orchestras could be authorized to work in Beirut, Aleppo, and Damascus 
only after the local labor union was consulted in the presence of the owner of the 
hiring establishment and proved unable to furnish the necessary performers. The 
complaint was initially filed in December 1943 by thirty-nine musicians from 
Aleppo, who claimed that Syrian and Lebanese musicians faced unemployment 
due to the presence of “foreign musicians,” particularly Palestinians, who came 
to work in an establishment known as Parisiana. They pointed out that access to 
employment in Palestine was “absolutely forbidden” to Aleppo musicians by British 
mandate authorities.”* 

Escalating emergency measures were quickly put in place with the outbreak of 
World War II. In September 1939 General Henri-Léon Caillault, superior com- 
mander of French troops in the Levant, ordered all restaurants, cafés, cinemas, and 
nightly establishments closed by midnight, although he extended revelry hours to 
2 a.m. in December of the same year. By June 1940 High Commissioner Gabriel 
Puaux strictly forbade all dance, song, music, and spectacle in public spaces and 
banned entertainers from public leisure space.”* A month later he quickly clarified 
through Decree 191 that performances of classical music that excluded all dance 
music were permissible in hotels, restaurants, and cafés as long as their programs 
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had been authorized by the General Intelligence Bureau. 
oooovoece In January 1941 Dentz authorized restaurants, cafés, and other public estab- 
lishments to offer spectacles “exclusively composed of Oriental dances and song” 
302 that employed only Lebanese and Syrian performers.” In March, Dentz announced 
that no new foreign artists would be authorized to enter Syria and Lebanon and that 
dancing in public establishments was forbidden unless it was part of the perfor- 
mance.”° His decrees indigenized public performance and institutionalized medical 
and police surveillance of all performers. The application of these rules had to be 
clarified to police, perhaps because the Arabic text regulated hiflat, or parties, rather 
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than particular kinds of establishments. The focus on regulating women was also 
lost in translation: the decree stated that establishments hosting parties involving 
“Eastern” song and dance, al-rags wal aghani al-sharqiyya, should employ only 
Syrians and Lebanese. Guests at local weddings and other traditional events that 
included music and dance suddenly became police targets. For local policemen out 
and about on their beats, it must have been hard to discern which celebrations were 
to be criminalized. 

On June 24, 1941, during hostilities between Vichy and Allied forces, Free 
French general Georges Catroux, commandant en chef et délégué général et pléni- 
potentiaire de la France libre au Levant (commander in chief and delegate general 
and plenipotentiary of Free France to the Levant), produced a decree to go into effect 
on July 19 that made the capitaine représentant to the British mission and the 
director of the General Armies Intelligence responsible for the enforcement of an 
order fixing the closing time of “restaurants, cafés, ice cream parlors, nightly 
establishments, cinema halls, and spectacles” to midnight. British troops, present 
after their successful military campaign against Vichy control in Mandate Syria and 
Lebanon between June 8 and July 12, 1941, used bureaucratic channels to demand 
performing women. General Catroux also signed Decree 352, which came into effect 
for Lebanon, Damascus, and Latakia in July 1942 and abrogated previous decrees 
on the policing of music halls, restaurants, cafés, and other public establishments. It 
stipulated that the Stireté Générale continue to control foreign artistes. Among 
specifications retained from earlier decrees were an upper limit of twelve foreign 
artistes in any given establishment, extensions of contracts and visas for amaximum 
stay of six months only for artistes who had practiced their trade for at least three 
years, and a ban on indecent dances and exhibitions. Artistes were expected to 
perform regularly, in fact to be onstage every day except in case of illness. Women 
under eighteen were admitted only as members of ballet or acrobatic troupes and 
were banned from mingling with the audience before or after a performance.”’ 

The struggles between 1942 and 1946 that led to Lebanese and Syrian inde- 
pendence produced another layer of controversies regarding women’s work and pros- 
titution. Women performers came under new jurisdictions and were harassed by 
different administrative formations competing to establish authority. Renewed 
police attempts to assign “foreigners” the same prostitute status as Lebanese and 
Syrian performers publicized the tensions among French and British military for- 
ces, Lebanese and Syrian police, and French intelligence bodies. French practice 
itself contained sliding categories and exceptions. The French often considered 
Palestinian and Egyptian artists “local” for administration purposes while assigning 
their General Intelligence Bureau responsibility for “foreign” performers. Near 
the end of the mandate, they informally lifted certain restrictions —for example, 
allowing artistes to mingle with the public. In January 1942 the French chief of 
the Stireté Générale of Tripoli complained to the director of the Stireté Générale des 
Armées about a local police initiative: 
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I have the honor of pointing out to you that the Police of Tripoli (Vice Squad directed 
by brigadier Hussein FAYAD) has just called together foreign artistes working in the 
city’s different establishments in order to take their particulars and for other formali- 
ties. I kindly request that you please let me know if these artistes are required to come 
before the local police, which for some time has seemed intent on encroaching on 
our authority. I would also beseech you to let me know if autochthonous [autochtone] 


artists and barmaids need to produce a contract approved by your direction. 
His superior’s response was reassuring yet curt: 


I can assure you that the local police have no right to encroach on your authority 
concerning artistes, inciters [entraineuses], and musicians of foreign nationality, 
whose control depends solely on the services of the Sireté Générale. On the contrary, 
the Sdreté Générale services don’t need to approve the contract of autochthonous 


artists and musicians, for whom work authorization is issued by the local police.”* 


The influx of Allied military men at the end of World War II multiplied 
nighttime entertainment establishments in Mandate Syria and Lebanon. French 
authorities became concerned that former prostitutes might be hired as performers 
to satisfy burgeoning demand. Though all local performers were already required 
to pass biweekly genital examinations, foreign artistes, permitted to work only in 
first-class establishments, which in Beirut included Le Lido, Cat in Boots, Le 
Carlton, and La Coupole, had never been submitted to such a requirement. Foreign 
women working as enticers (sondomatrices) and inciters (entrainouses) were 
unregulated. But in late 1943 the British military police issued a memorandum 
to café owners that required all foreign women working at cafés and cabarets to 
pass the examinations. While French authorities were not in principle opposed to 
enforcing medical exams for artistes to protect the health of male troops, they found 
the terms of the British memorandum in poor taste and strongly objected to 
interference in their jurisdiction. In March 1944 French Mandate authorities came 
up with the following solution to ensure their continued control over foreign women 
performers: artistes working in first-class establishments who were not former 
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prostitutes were required to submit to medical checkups administered without 
ooeovcece warning once a month by a doctor designated by the military authority. On the other 
hand, all foreign women working in first-class establishments as barmaids, inciters, 
304 and so on were required to pass a biweekly medical exam whether or not they were 
former prostitutes. Foreign women working in second- and third-class establish- 
ments, which were almost exclusively frequented by military men, would have to 
pass mandatory genital examinations.”? 
In May 1944 French Mandate authorities notified casino directors in the State 


of Syria that all women working at their establishments as artistes, barmaids, 
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inciters, and servers must report to a biweekly examination at the medical hospi- 
tal with a woman doctor, Lieutenant Madame Asquin. Women were expected to 
pay for the examination and were threatened with revocation of their performance 
permits if they did not comply. The Damascus establishments affected included 
Casino Trianon, Casino Havana, Casino Parisiana, Casino Olympia, Casino Malake, 
Casino Rapide, Casino de Syrie, Café Hadika, and Café Shehrezade. Artistes revolted 
at being required to pass controls just like women working in brothels. They too 
were invested in a distinction that offered them higher status and did not subject 
them to physical examination and harassment. The director general of the Army 
Intelligence Service learned that employers and lovers had also protested: 


I have the honor of informing you that the attached measures . . . provoked a certain 
reaction with: 1-Artistes, 2-Cabaret owners, 3-Certain fans of these establishments, 
lovers attracted by certain artistes. The artistes came in a delegation protesting against 
this medical visit that, they say, reduces them to the rank of prostitutes when some 
among them claim to have frequented the best music halls of world capitals. Most of 
them declared that they would renounce their profession rather than subject them- 
selves to this visit. A single one presented herself to the medical visit scheduled 
for Tuesday at 16hrs. The others stopped working yesterday evening, so there was no 
program. The directors of cabarets see their interests threatened and are far from 
satisfied. The other category, these ladies’ lovers who exercise the liberal professions, 
engage in commerce, or head an agricultural enterprise, also intervened in favor of their 
“loved ones,” maintaining on their behalf that they should forgo this biweekly visit. In 
light of all the complaints received, I thought it wise to call your attention to particular 
cases which perhaps could afford a measure of exception: 1. Artistes who are properly 
married or known to live in a conjugal relationship with their partner for a long time. 
2. Artistes who are minors working under their parents’ supervision. 3. Truly profes- 
sional artistes whose conduct has never given rise to the least remark. These categories 
could be excused from the medical visit on the condition that cabaret halls be forbidden 
to them after performance and that they leave immediately after performing onstage. 
The following categories would be rigorously submitted to the medical visit: those 
calling attention to themselves by their misconduct outside the establishments and 
those who, while they perform onstage, work as inciters during the rest of the evening. 
There will be no dispensations for women in the categories of barmaids and inciters. In 
case you agree to some of these suggestions, I would request that you codify them in 


such a way as to give these measures a general character.”° 


The municipalities of Aleppo and Latakia received the same order in June 1944 with 
the caveat that women who refused to comply were allowed to perform but for- 
bidden to be in the hall before or after their performance. They were also banned 
from being customers or tarrying in other public establishments such as cabarets. 
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French Mandate intelligence bureaus disagreed regarding the requirement to 
medically examine artistes. While the director general of intelligence in Beirut 
defended the need to enforce medical visits, the director in Syria coolly informed 
him that “medical visits by a military doctor are no longer relevant.” Lebanese 
national police, not French military doctors, would be responsible for the medical 
control of foreign artistes. By September 1944 Aref Ibrahim, chief of police services 
and general intelligence of the emergent Lebanese Republic, insisted that the 
French director general consult his office before extending entry or return visas to 
artistes and musicians holding foreign nationalities.*' The ability to control foreign 
performers indexed Lebanese sovereignty. 

Artistes were subject to arbitrary interpretations of official policy during the 
entire mandate period. For example, though existing decrees did not stipulate 
that performers had to be over twenty-one to be admitted to mandate territories, 
underage status was invoked by the director of general intelligence and the 
inspector general of the police to deny entry to Sarlotte Valija Linkulns, who arrived 
in Beirut from Alexandria, along with two colleagues, because her visa from the 
French consulate stated that she was only eighteen.*” In December 1944 the French 
chief of police services and general intelligence in Beirut forwarded the following list 
of foreign women performers authorized to work, their nationality, the venue in 
which they were allowed to work, and the period for which they were authorized to 
the director general of army intelligence: 


Tamara Grendahl, Finnish, Lido, Tripoli from 30.12.1944 to 30.1.1945 
Valentine Volontshevitch, Estonian, Lido, Tripoli from 30.12.1944 to 30.1.1945 
Valentine Feodorova, Russian, Miami from 20.12.1944 to 21.1.1945 

Paula Zawerzanska, Polish, Miami from 21.12.1944 to 21.1.1945 

Heraz Ratbard and spouse, Palestinians, Miami, from 20.12.1944 to 15.3.1945 
Agrippa Mamaliga, Roumanian, Bar Olga, from 21.12.1944 to 21.1.1945 
Hellene Paskalides, Turkish, Bar Public, from 28.12.1944 to 28.1.194577 


The total of registered foreign performers active in the final mandate years was 
ninety-seven: fifty in Lebanon and forty-seven in Syria. Foreign performers con- 
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centrated in Beirut, Tripoli, Aleppo, and Damascus and were mostly men. Of the 

oooovoece men, twenty-nine worked in Beirut, two in Tripoli, fifteen in Damascus, and ten in 
Aleppo. Women artistes were disproportionately concentrated in Beirut, fourteen, 

306 and Damascus, eighteen, with only five in Tripoli and four in Aleppo. The male- 
to-female ratio reflected the fact that three or four men musicians typically accompa- 

nied a single woman singer or two women dancers (Dabbah 1982). For example, in 

April 1944 the commander of the Free French forces requested that eleven foreign 

musicians and artistes from Beirut establishments be flown to Deir Ez Zor for four 

days to enliven the military Spring Festival there. About half of the performers were 
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in family units, which exempted the women from suspicion that they were prosti- 
tutes: Monsieur and Madame Levy and Monsieur Lehr and Mademoiselles Marie 
Louise and Iréne Lehr, his daughters, presumably. The remaining performers on 
the list were men: Monsieurs Kurt Finescur, Valodia Pavlov, Lemisch, Albert Icha- 
nian, and Eliya Dimitriov. The only woman traveling alone was married, Madame 
Faride Sarfati.** 

As spaces and categories of entertainment multiplied in Syria and Lebanon in 
the waning years of the French Mandate during World War II, French authorities 
increased restrictions against local performers and foreign artistes as they worried 
about the increasingly unstable distinction they had established. They balanced 
sometimes competing goals, including maintaining high troop morale and health, 
asserting geopolitical authority, and protecting national prestige. There was enough 
disagreement among differently situated French authorities and gaps in jurisdiction 
and enforcement to facilitate the options of women who worked as performers and 
sex workers. In some cases, women directly challenged restrictions and surveillance 
that threatened to lower their earnings or status. 


Conclusion 
The French colonial distinction between foreign artistes and autochthonous 
performers devalued women whose services were in high demand. Layered and 
intersecting sovereignties during the French Mandate nevertheless afforded local 
and foreign women new forms of autonomy if they could claim belonging in the 
valued category of foreigner. New public spaces of entertainment presented women 
options to travel, work, and control their earnings and reputations, escaping regu- 
lated prostitution in civil and military brothels and mobile brothels designed by 
the French military to serve soldiers in military campaigns. Many women defined as 
foreign worked on a continuum of artiste, performer who accepts or demands gifts 
in exchange for sexual services, or professional sex worker. Their practices indexed 
a global interwar shift where “charity” and “treating girls” became acceptable as 
women increasingly worked for pay but did so for inadequate salaries that limited 
their ability to enjoy urban entertainment (Clement 2006; Gilfoyle 1992, 311). 

These women make visible the layered sovereignties that produced Mandate 
Syria and Lebanon: Ottoman law, occupation regulations, mandate jurisdiction, 
local jurisdiction, and national and international law (Pastor de Maria Campos 
2015). Correspondence between administrators, jurists, and military and police 
officials regarding women performers allowed me to trace arguments over chains of 
command and authority between French, Arab, and British men. These exchanges 
show the gaps in jurisdiction and contingencies of rule that layers of codification 
produced for an always insecure colonial administration. 

The instability of French Mandate distinctions between foreign and local, 
artiste and prostitute, illustrates the degree to which authorities were constantly 
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constituting and affirming their sovereignty and its boundaries, domains, and 
meanings. They were forced to respond to competing assertions of sovereignty as 
well as the choices made by women who exchanged their labor, talents, and bodily 
skills for resources on full or part-time bases. Indeed, sovereignty was often worked 
out over battles to control the labor and bodies of women performers and sex 
workers, as these women provided grounds for consensus among men across the 
divide between colonizer and colonized. Lebanese municipal authorities contesting 
French tutelage shared with their metropolitan supervisors a quest to stigmatize 
nonmarital sexual activity by women. Yet French, British, and Arab men all wished 
to consume sexual services and be entertained by desirable women in Beirut’s 
brothels, cafés chantants, and cabarets, even if these women evoked different 
masculine anxieties. 

The status of performers and their options for making a living, in turn, very 
much depended on challenging the consolidation of sovereignty, increased sur- 
veillance, and extraction of the money they earned. Thus regulation and debate 
often indexed the challenges such women posed to colonial authority and to gender 
hierarchies. Despite repeated attempts to define them as prostitutes, women 
engaging in this universe of bodily labor often managed to play on the ambiguities 
and legal loopholes of the colonial state, invoking the protection of patrons and 
employers. Their performance work normalized novel mixed-gender sociality in 
public spaces, displacing the brotherhood of brothel clients for which male mem- 
oirists often waxed nostalgic (Kassir 2003, 472-74) and challenging the confining 
sexual puritanism of Anglophone abolitionist campaigns. 
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308 Notes 
iB All translations into English from Arabic, French, and Spanish are mine. 
ve Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres (MAE), Nantes. Mandat Syrie Liban. Premiére versement. 


C/42. Liste alphabétique des artistes. Arrété portant réglementation des établissements publics 
employant des artistes étrangéres. Arrété No. 352/f.]. du juillet 1942 relatif au contréle et a la 
surveillance des artistes de music hall de nationalité étrangére. 

3. MAE, Nantes. Mandat Syrie Liban. Premiére versement. C/42. 
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10. 


11. 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Ty. 


18. 
19. 
20. 


21, 
22. 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34, 


MAE, Nantes. Bey 32 Stireté Générale 1941-1946. Dossiers de principe. Cafés, restaurants, bars. 
MAE, Série E Levant, numerous references. 

Syrie-Liban Services Spéciaux, Inventaire No. 19, 1918-1947, Maisons de tolérance soldats, 117. 
Hereafter cited as Syrie-Liban Services Spéciaux. Al-Ahdab and his successor, Selim Takla, led 
eight Beirut city councils between 1920 and 1935, although elections were allowed only in 1922, 
and that council was quickly dismissed by French authorities and replaced with more agreeable 
members who disproportionately represented foreign communities and Beirut’s patrician fam- 
ilies and business elites (Eddé 2001, 81-82, 92-95). 

Syrie-Liban Services Spéciaux, 117. 

Syrie-Liban Services Spéciaux, 117. 

League of Nations, Geneva/MAE, Paris, SDN.C.52 (2). M.52(1).1927. IV. Report of the Special 
Body of Experts on Traffic in Women and Children. Part 1:26. 

“Badia Masabni in 1966 Television Interview,’ conducted by Layla Rostum in Beirut for her show, 
Nujum ‘ala al-ard (Stars on Earth), www.shira.net/about/badia-interview-1966.htm#Intro 
(accessed August 26, 2015). Clip also available at www.youtube.com/watch?v=8yBO4TELvqQ. 
“Badia Masabni in 1966 Television Interview.” 

League of Nations, Geneva/MAE, Paris, SDN. C.52(2). M.52(1). 1927. IV. Report of the Special 
Body of Experts on Traffic in Women and Children. 

League of Nations, Geneva. Syrie, Beyrut, Paul M. Kinsie, May 12-13, 1925. Hereafter cited as 
Kinsie Report. For more on this report, see Rodriguez and Chaumont forthcoming. 

Kinsie Report. 

Kinsie Report. 

Kinsie Report. 

Kinsie Report. 

Syrie-Liban Services Spéciaux, 117. 

MAE, Nantes. Bey 32 Stireté Générale 1941-1946. Dossiers de principe. Cafés, restaurants, bars. 
MAE, Nantes, Syrie-Liban (ler V) Cabinet Politique. Dossiéres de principe. Inventaire No. 6, 
1926-1941. Emigration 442; Contréle des étrangéres 628. Hereafter cited as Syrie-Liban (ler V) 
Cabinet Politique. 

Syrie-Liban (ler V) Cabinet Politique. 

MAE, Nantes. Bey 15 Siireté Générale 1941-1946. Dossiers de principe. Controle des artistes 
étrangéres. Hereafter cited as Bey 15 Siireté Générale 1941-1946. 

Bey 15 Stireté Générale 1941-1946. 

Through Arrété 144. MAE, Nantes. Bey 15 Siireté Générale 1941-1946. 

Arrété 15. Bey 15 Streté Générale 1941-1946. 

Through Arrété 65. 

Bey 15 Stireté Générale 1941-1946. 

Bey 15 Stireté Générale 1941-1946. 

Bey 15 Stireté Générale 1941-1946. 

Bey 15 Stireté Générale 1941-1946. 

Bey 15 Stireté Générale 1941-1946. 

Syrie-Liban (ler V) Cabinet Politique. 

Bey 15 Stireté Générale 1941-1946. 

Bey 15 Stireté Générale 1941-1946. 
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